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ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


Jemes 0. Buswell, III 


Anthropology courses in Christian Schools should 
have the following as three of their primary objectives: 
(1) To cover adequately the normal academic scope of the 
subject of each course at a scholastic level equal at 
least to that of the existing secular educational sten- 
dards. (2) To emphasize as its primary epplied function 
for Christiens the exceedingly important roles anthro- 
pology plays in (a) the training of missionaries and 
prospective missionaries in an understanding of the pro- 
found cultural implications and the far-reaching social, 
as well as spiritual chenges resulting from the propo- 
gation of the Gospel emong foreign peoples; (b) provi- 
ding within the context of Christian absolutes, an ob- 
jective appraisal and understanding of relative cultural 
values end racial differences, breaking down precon- 
ceived notions of racial inequality and ethnocentrisn. 
(3) Using scientific data from the study of prehistoric 
humen cultural end physical remains, and a thorough ex- 
emination of present-day evolutionary theory, to provide 
‘ @ supplementary freme of reference for a scholarly sys- 
tem of apologetics. 


Pertly due to the recency of its establishment as a 
recognized science, and partly because of the inevitable 
association of its subject matter with either exotic 
non-essentials or with atheistic notions, anthropology 
has never enjoyed un-biased acceptance in Christian cir- 
cles. Its treatment has been characterized by every- 
thing from mild curiosity to active hostility. 


Robert B. Taylor has written, “One of the biggest 
tasks for the Christien professional. anthropologist... 
is the demonstration of anthropology's relevence to 
Christianity."1 Elsewhere he has pointed out that "en 
thropology, as.the science of man, has as much impor- 
tence for Christian thought and behavior as my academ- 
ic discipline, end- perhaps more."* This importance, 
the unique educational values, the integrative scope, 
and the broadening outlook, has been screened behind the 
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equally unique but often emotion-ridden subject matter. 


It is almost impossible to conduct a dispassionate 
discussion of prehistoric man, racial equality, or the 
social impact of the Gospel, in the Christian classroom. 
But behind these areas of controversy lies a science of 
humen physical and cultural description and history 
whose values for the Christian scholar, though vast in- 
deed, are barely beginning to be realized. 


It is therefore necessary to present these values in 
such a way as to broaden the realization of their rele- 
vence to, end vital role in Christian education. Robert 
W. Bhrich has observed that “Anthropology is a latecomer 
eceto the vested interest arena of the academic disci- 
plines, end it must make its way within an already es- 
tablished framework."5 This is even more true in Chris- 
tian education than in the secular academic world. 


First of all we will discuss the second of our 
stated objectives, namely, enthropology's “primary ap- 
plied function for Christians..,.the training of mission- 
aries." A discussion of the first objective, namely, the 
place of anthropology in the standard academic program 
with special reference to its distinctive liberal-arts 
contributions, will follow, The third objective has been 
dealt with in some detail elsewhere. 


VOCATIONAL VALUES: MISSIONARY TRAINING 


With its emphasis upon field work, anthropology pro- 
duced a strong necessity for accurate observation end 
description. The anthropologist has been taught to see 
men as a whole--to examine the factors influencing every 
aspect of his behavior. This was only possible ina 
primitive society where one man could have some chance 


of learning "all" about it within a reasonable length of 
time. 


This resulted in one of anthropology's greatest 
assets, the comparative method, With the examination of 
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meny cultures the comparative point of view became basic 
for all anthropological generalizations. One didn't base 
ones theories upon the observations of one society. One 
no longer based ones conclusions or judgements upon the 
stendard of ones own society. This was one of Freud's 
fundamental errors. The comparative point of view en- 
abled Malinowski to overthrow some of Freud's psycholo- 
gical generalizations upon the basis of a cross-cultural 
study of the allegedly universal Oedipus complex. 


Thus, essentially, the Christien anthropologist 
maintains the necessity of the missionary distinguishing 
between what is the absolute in Christianity and thus 
applicable to all peoples, and the cultural trappings 
which usually enshroud its presentation as it is super- 
imposed upon various primitive ideologies. The purely 
cultural, and therefore relative, aspects of Christi- 


anity are the areas in which frequent conflicts and 
difficulties lie. 


According to C. M. Arensberg,° enthropology is vi- 
tally interested in two things which apply directly to 
the whole missionary enterprise, namely the description 
of cultural change, and the isolation of the principles 
which control it, which restrict it, and which hasten it. 
This is different from the historian's concern with the 
changes themselves. The world is full of cases, not 
only of internal cultural change, but, more important, 
of acculturation, or the impact of one culture upon an- 
other, Christien missions constitutes one of the most 
important, far-reaching, and sustained examples of such 
processes, Every foreign missionary is, whether he knows 
it or not, an agent of acculturation. 


The cultural repercussions are tremendous. More than 
that, they are not usually able to be identified util 
too late to "do" anything about it. Anthropology provides 
the skills with which to pre-exemine and prevent need- 
less cultural disintegration due to factors of accul- 
turation. And in the tracing of these factors the an- 
thropologically trained missionary is in a position to 
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understand end cope with, or administer, or otherwise 
deal with the changing culture in terms derived from its 
own distinctive character. Such a cultural context is, 
to a very large degree, unknown to, ignored, or other- 
wise misunderstood by ‘those who would attempt to deal 
with the changing situation upon the basis of its exis- 
ting form alone without reference to the antecedents of 
contact. Even more disastrous is the result when adjust- 
ment is attempted in terms of “previous experience” in 
like situetions--in one's own culture. 


For the applied anthropologist, as for the mission- 
ary, the situations tending to come under his scrutiny 
are largely experimental ones, and in the widest of cul- 
tural contexts. Arensberg has written that 


In business and industry, in government, in psychia- 
try and social work, (and we may well add, in Chris- 
tien missions,) the question is constantly being 
asked; "The situation seems to be ‘thus; suppose we 
do so and so, what will happen?" In all of these 
areas experiments are being made daily, and, whether 
explicitly or not, they are experiments in human 
relations. It is here that the applied anthropolo- 
gist finds his laboratory...° 


Thus, although as applied to the mission field anthro- 
pology for the Christian becomes primarily vocational, 
we find that, far from its being merely vocational in 
any exclusive sense, it provides ‘the Christien student 
with techniques for evaluation and strategy in dynamic 
social situations not only where cross-cultural consid- 
erations are concerned, but also for the application of 
the seme techniques--cross-culturally validated--to a 
wide variety of professional interests in his own so- 
ciety. 


Once the missionary has en understanding of the na- 
ture of cultural change, has achieved a comparative or 
relative cultural viewpoint, and is able to discriminate 
between cultural ond supercultural’ Christianity, the 
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next vital contribution anthropology offers is the 
teaching of how to effectively communicate the gospel to 
another (not necessarily a primitive) culture in terms 
of that culture's own idiom, customs, and system of 
values. Dr. Eugene Nida writes that 





«oe Close examination of successful missionary work 
inevitebly reveals the correspondingly effective 
memner in which the missionaries were able to identi- 
fy themselves with the people-="to be all things to 
all men"--and to communicate their message in terms 
which have meaning for the lives of the people. Con- 
versely, where missionary work has been singularly 
unsuccessful, one will always find a failure to re- 
solve the missionary's two great problems; identi- 
fication and communication. Successful. missionary 
work should not be judged simply as a question of 
the number of converts, but of en integrated, self- 
propagating church, adjusted to the problems and 
needs of the surrounding culture, at 


In 1924 Edwin W. Smith, missionary, and later presi- 
dent of the Royal Anthropological Society, wrote, "I 
should like to see the science of social anthropology 


recognized as an essential discipline in the training of 
missionaries."? 


I would like to quote here a few more passages from 
this same article which could be duplicated many times 
in the words of earlier and more recent authors alike. 


Social enthropology might almost be claimed as a 
missionary science, first, on account of its great 
utility to missionaries, and second, because the ma- 
terial upon which it is built has so largely been 
gathered by them. 


e+eOne might even go further and say that this study 
throws considerable light upon our ow civilization 
and religion end should therefore be of use to all 
clergymen end ministers. 
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eceeMy point is that a study of social anthropology 
will lead the young missionary to look at things al- 
ways from the native's point of view, and this will 
save him from making many serious blunders. Tact is 
not enough; nor is love. Robert Morrison loved the 
Chinese, but love did not prevent his throwing into 
the fire a piece of paper upon which his Chinese 
teacher had written some words for him to memorize, 
end thereby deeply offending the man's feelings. Had 
Morrison known the sentiments of the Chinese as to 
paper upon which words of their language are written 
or printed--had he known of Yuen Liao Fan and the 
society founded by him three hundred years ago for 
the Prevention of the Misuse of Paper bearing Chi- 
mese Characters, I am sure he would not have offen- 
ded. The dictionary defines tact as "an intuitive 
perception of what is fitting" but the most tactful 
of Britons might automatically throw a piece of 
paper into the fire without realizing the unfitness 
of his action. Tact needs to be based on knowledge; 
love there can hardly be without understanding. 


eeel should like to quote here from a report draw 
up by the British Association: 


“An accurate acquaintance with the nature, habits 
end customs of alien populations is necessary to all 
who have to live and work emongst them in any offi- 
eiel capacity, whether administrators, executive 
tficers, missionaries of merchants, because in or- 
der to deal effectively with any group of mankind it 


is essential to have that oultured sympathy with 


them which comes of sure knowledge." 

These last words, “cultured sympathy which comes 
of sure knowledge" sum_up what I want to say on this 
part of the subject. All missionaries presumably go 
to the heathen with some amount of tender emotion; 
compassion for their helplessness, pity for their 
degradation, or a more or less sentimental feeling. 
These are but weak and transient compared with the 


ed fellow-feeling which is born out of full kmow 
edge. 
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eoeA study of social anthropology is the father and 
mother of that cultured sympathy which comes of sure 
knowledge. sy 


eoeAll this is an argument for studying native life 
end thought; but, it may be asked, is it en argument 
for missionary students studying social anthropology 
as part of their training? How can it be possible 
for any lecturer to teach all the customs and be- 
liefs of all peoples to any class of students? At 
some of the lectures orgenized by the British Board 
of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries, thirty 
students may be present who are going out to perhaps 
a dozen different fields; complete instruction for 
them would involve, not only something approaching 
omniscience in the lecturer but almost individual 
tuition. But just as it is possible to impart the 


principles of phonetics to men and women intended | 


for lands so diverse as China, India and Africa, so 
it is possible to teach the common principles of 
social anthropology to a class, because underlying 
al] diversities there is a general similarity among 
the customs end beliefs of backward peoples. 


eocAt the very least the students can be placed in 
the right attitude of mind and shown the lines of 
approach end be given hints as to future study. If 
they can have specialized training in the life of 
the actual people to whom they are going so much the 
better. 


In view of the large percentage of graduates of our 
Christian colleges end Bible schools who go to forei 
mission fields, 10 if anthropology constitutes the all- 
importent science for missionary training indicated 
above, then its existence as a major emphasis in the 
curricula of such schools is virtually demanded. 


LIBERAL ARTS VALUES: INTERDISIPLINARY INTEGRATION 


A unique characteristic of anthropology is that its 
essential subject matter embraces portions of the 
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physical and social sciences as well as the humanities. 
Physical anthropology, of course, with its traditional 
concern with problems of evolution and race, is very 
closely allied with geology, osteology, and biology; 
cultural anthropology, with its concern for the various 
aspects of human society, makes much use of the field of 
sociology, comparative religion, jurisprudence, econo- 
mics and technology. And one needs but to mention an- 
thropology's concern with comparative and descriptive 
linguistics, end primitive art, music, end folklore to 
see the relationship of the humanities with the "science 
of man. 


On the course level, there are many overlaps which 
exist. These overlaps, however, ere largely limited to 
subject matter and not to approach or treatment of it. 
For exemple, a biological overlap is one of genetics end 
enatomy, but anthropology's concern is limited to human 
genetics, and the specific study of comparative human 
enatomy. The sociological overlap involves principles 
of social organization and social dynamics--a concern 
with institutions and their interrelations. But, where- 
as sociology's concern is largely descriptive, anthro- 
pology's is comparative; where sociology's is socially, 
or “institutionally” oriented, anthropology's is cul- 
turally oriented--goncerned with aspects of oulture 
rather than primarily with structure of society. And 
where the sociologist's concern is with his ow society, 
the enthropologist's is chiefly with the cultures of 
others. i 


- Meny Christian schools are beginning to recognize 
the need for at least one course in anthropology. Usu- 
ally this is offered by a teacher trained in one of the 
other socail sciences or by one trained in Bible, or in 
many cases, a returned missionary. This means that 
either the subject is being taught (a) in connection 
with a major in enother field; (b) by a teacher who is 
not trained in enthropology; or both. I would not want 
to “discourage the inclusion of anthropology in a 
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curriculum under these conditions in schools which can- 
not do otherwise. But while there exists a large area 
of common ground to cover, together with many common 
Seog to study which can be handled respectively by 
e social scientist, the theologian, or the missionary, 
nevertheless the approach, treatment, and goals of other 
disciplines are only merged on the level of the college 
curriculum at the expense of the distinctive contribu- 
tions of one or both. William Howells makes this very 
clear when he observes that courses in anthropology 


should ideally be taught by an anthropologist rather 
than by, say, a versatile sociologist, for teaching 
the materials of anthropology end treating these ma~ 
terials with the essential viewpoint of anthropology 
are two different things, 11 


It really makes relatively little difference, if en- 
thropology does not constitute its own exclusive depart- 
nent, just wheat department it is combined with. Through- 
out the country anthropology is combined departmentally 
with various fields. At Columbia Graduate School, an- 
thropology is with psychology under the Faculty of Po- 
litical Science, Other working combinations find an- 
thropology with archaeology, sociology, missions, or 
apologetics. Probably in a Christian School a Depart- 
ment of Anthropology end Missions would be ideal. If 
such a department cannot be established at once, the 
missionary emphasis lies closest to the social science 
courses, rather, even, than to the Bible department. 
Again it is a case of approach and the primary concern 
with cultural rather then theological matters. 


Let us then éxemine anthropology's social science 
and residual components with reference to their value 
for the Christian curriculum. 


William Howells calls pyr trorelocy "the most general 
of the social sciences."22 put more than this, some 
unique characteristics of anthropology as a liberal arts 
pillar are indicated in his further statements that: 
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eeeit is not merely the science which is the gather- 
ing point of the other social sciences; it is both a 
social and a natural science, and is the present 
science of man. haa 


Its integrative qualities for the student, no matter 
what his major interests are, prompt Howells to urge its 
adoption into the "small liberal arts solleges" as “the 
kernel of social science." He points out that - 


In these very years universities are constantly in- 
stituting programs which, whatever their exact forn, 
have as their purpose the unification for under- 
graduate students of that material usually mow as 
the required courses, or the courses for distribu- 
tion, and normally meant for the freshman and sopho- 
more years. It is here that anthropology, having 
undergone a natural process of integration itself, 
finds an opportunity to serve, in partnership with 
the basic humanities, as the catalyst of a humanis- 
tic inteyest in all the other subjects, particularly 
social. 


Along these same lines, Professor Kroeber has also 
indicated anthropology's unique position in a social 
science setting. While he points out that "the prevail- 
ing placement of anthropology in contemporary American 
universities is in the social sciences,” he also adds 
that this is likely to be favored by administrators be= 
cause "social science is easily adapted to mass educa- 
tions, end in research it largely avoids the problems of 
expense set by maintenance of laboratories, collections, 
end work in distant fields."15 Now if anthropology were 
to assume only the proportions of a social science, then 
its adoption end combination with a sociology or 
other social studies major as merely a supporting field 
should be the natural organizational solution. But no- 
tice Kroeber's next observation: 


There is also a widespread assumption by the public 
at large and emong students that the social sciences 
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have practical value and are directly useful. Such 
a claim can hardly be made for knowledge of fossil 
man, early prehistory, native languages, primitive 
customs, or culture history. 


#-except in the curriculum of a Christian school whose 
special concern in this regard is with the whole matter 
of entiquity for apologetics, and primitive language and 
culture for missions! Because of this unique “practical 
value" which exists for Christian education, enthropo- 
logy more than ever should be considered not merely as a 
branch of social studies but in terms of its broader 
applicability to the welleprepared Christian graduate. 


Another very significent contrast is shown by the 
difference in the number of undergraduate anthropology 
majors in proportion to the total enrollment in secular 
schools, as compared with the proportion existing at 
Wheaton College, which has the only undergraduate major 
progrem in a Christien college at present. At Brooklyn 
College, for exemple, with a daytime undergraduate en- 
rollment of approximately eight thousand students there 
is a “small number of enkhnepelivay majors, seldom more 
then ten at any one time.,."17 At the University of 
Uteh with an enrollment of nearly 900 in undergraduate 
anthropology courses alone in 1953-54, there were only 
six majors, and only nine for the year 1954-55. At 


. Wheaton, on the other hand, with a total undergraduate 


enrollment of only 1600 students there have consistently 
been between a dozen end 4& anthropology majors, the 
present number being 21. The vocational concern with 
missions is the obvious answer to the difference. How= 
ever, let me hasten to point out that the secular 
schools by no means have proportionately smaller depart=- 
ments. Brooklyn College has four and Utah has seven 
full-time anthropologists to Wheaton's one. The reason 
for this is a most important and fundemental factor in 
the role enthropology plays in the liberal arts curricu- 
lum as was suggested by Kroeber and Howells above. 


Robert Ehrich puts it this way: 
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Anthropology as a subject has much to contribute to 
the non-professional student in attitude, point of 
view, methodological attack, and manner of approach, 
and...it cen effectively supplement the work of oth- 
er disciplines in heiping the student to shape his 
personal philosophy.+ 


He further points out that 


Anthropology per se can contribute much in the way 
of material, Gack, end attitude to gyudents whose 
major fields are in other departments. 9 


Howells called it the "catalyst" of the sciences of hu- 
manity. Ehrich says that “by virtue of its amorphous 
nature, enthropology allows for interdisciplinary coop- 
eration..." 


How is this revealed by these departments in secular 
schools? At Brooklyn College “there is sufficient stu- 
dent demand to maintain eight different advanced courses 
that gre Classed as strictly anthropological in na- 
ture."*1 st Uteh in 1954 there were 922 students en- 
rolled in 36 enthropology course sections. Thus one of 
the chief values of anthropology as an integrative dis- 
cipline is strikingly revealed. And if it is such for 
the secular student, it should be recognised as having 
the same value for Christians, and developed accordingly 
in the Christian curriculun, 


| Our Christian colleges would not think of being 
without such traditionally major departments as English, 
History, and Mathematics. These are vital to provide 
basic tools for educated Christians to use in any walk 
of life. The offerings of psychology and sociology, 
chemistry end physics, music and public speaking, among 
others, are only slightly less generally applicable in 
their contributions to graduates in other fields. 


Christien colleges are concerned with producing 
Christian graduates, and to that extent the college 
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progrem must be considered “vocationally" oriented even 
within a broader liberal-arts context. In other words, 
en enthropology major in a “liberal-arts" education for 
the Christien cannot be completely non-vocational in 
general any more than that of education majors, pre«meds, 
or music majors. Nevertheless, we can agree with Bhrich 
= anthropology “does provide a natural co-ordinating 

diup, within the objectives of a liberal-arts educa- 
sion" end as such, involves concepts and skills which 
are vital to the well-educated Christian. 


This presentation is only an introduction to the 
values and characteristics of the anthropological con- 
tributions to liberal-arts education. Time and space 
prevent more than passing mention of such aspects as the 
values of linguistic insights into other languages and 
modes of thought; the importance of the basically his- 
torical orientation of American anthropology; the rele- 
vance of the functionalist point of view for the edu- 
cated Christian; not to mention other valuable integra- 
tive emphases upon religious, political, economic, and 
geographical considerations. 


It is hoped, however, that this brief inspection of 
some of the outstanding features of the subject will 
bring into clearer focus the tremendous potential an- 
thropology has for the Christian academic progran. 


Department of Anthropology 
Wheaton College 
Wheaton, Illinois 


NOTES 


1. Taylor, 1955b, p. 30 

2. Taylor, 1955a, p. 1 

3. Ehrich, 1954, p. 362 

4, Buswell, J. 0., III, “Anthropology and the Study of 
Evolution," Journal of the Americen Scientific Affi- 
liation, Wola lies ests, 1 my: "PP. 5-8, 

5. Krensberg, 1950, Pe 4. 
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6. Ibid, 

7. An able treatment of this distinction may be found in 
Wm. Smalley and M. Fetzer, "A Christian View of An- 
thropology" in Modern Science and Christian Faith. 
Wheaton: Ven Kampen Press, 1950, pp. 101-100, 

8. Nida, 1954, pp. 250-1. 

9. Smith, 1924, p. 519 

10. Over 11% in one liberal-arts college; probably much 

higher in Bible colleges and institutes. 

ll. Howells, 1952, p. 7 

12. Op. cit., p. 4 

13. s oit., p. 6 

14, Ibid. 

15. Kroeber, 1954, p. 767 

16. Ibid. 

17. Bhrich, 1954, p. 359 

18. Op. oit., PP. 357-8 

19. Op. oit., p. 359 

20. Op. cit., p. 357 

21. Op. oit., p. 359 

22. Ope. cit., Pe 362 
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HUMAN PROBLEMS IN TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE, Edward H. Spicer, 
Ed., Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1952, 800 PP. 


All those who are interested in the problems of cul- 
tural change, end this should include all missionaries, 
will find this casebook of applied anthropology of in- 
terest and profit. 


As the title indicates, most of the fifteen cases 
presented are of a technological or economic nature, but 
since technology is but one aspeot of culture the prin- 
ciples of change involved apply to culture as a whole, 
religion and morality included. 


The significance of the problem of change as con- 
ceived by the editor, E. H. Spicer, is well put in the 
introduction to the book. I quote in part. 


Changing people's customs is an even more deli- 
cate responsibility than surgery. When a _ surgeon 
takes up his instruments he assumes the responsi- 
bility for a human life...0n his Ikmowledge..., and 
on his ability to apply that kmowledge..., rests the 
well-being and the happiness of his patient. 


The administrator of a program of technological 
chenge carries a heavier responsibility. Whenever 
he seeks to alter a people's way of life, he is 
dealing not with one individual, but with the well- 
being end happiness of generations of men and won- 
en. (p. 13) 


The book, then, is an attempt to provide the student 
with a basic knowledge and appreciation of what is in- 
volved in clutural chenge. This is interestingly and 
effectively done by the presentation of several accounts 
of actual situations where change has occurred, Each of 
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these case studies follows the same plen. First the 
problem is stated; then the course of events is des- 
ecribed; the factors relevant to the situation of change 
are analyzed; the outcome is described; and then the 
study is completed with the writer's interpretation and 
emalysis. It is suggested that the student work out his 
answers to the problem before continuing to the sections 
dealing with the outcome and the analysis. To aid in 
this, six brief sections entitled “Suggestions for 
Study" are dispersed throughout the book. One of the 
most helpful is a checklist of questions which one might 
ask concerning the situation of change. These sugges- 
tions add considerably to the value of the book. 


This book is addressed to practical workers as well 
as anthropologists. The problems are simply and ef- 
fectively presented. The book is not long and is not 
loaded with social scientific jargon. In my opinion 
study of this book is one of the simplest ways for the 
missionary or anyone else involved in situations of cul- 
tural change to begin his study of cultural change. 


Robert B. Taylor 


2330-1 Patterson Dr. 
Eugene, Oregon 
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This Issue 





We are glad to have our first article from the pen 
of James 0. Buswell, III, anthropology instructor at 
Wheaton College. Before taking up his teaching duties 
at Wheaton in 1954 Mr. Buswell taught anthropology at 
Shelton College. He holds a master’s degree in anthro- 
pology from the University of Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Missions Executives Suggest Anthropology Major 





Claude Stipe, instructor in missions and anthropo- 
logy at Fort Wayne Bible College reports on the Missions 
Executives Retreat held at Winona Lake, Indiana from 
October 4-8. The retreat was sponsored by the Evangeli- 
cal Foreign Missions Association. 


Particularly significant anthropologically were the 
recomendations drawn up as a result of two days of 
joint meetings between the missions executives and 
Christien educators. One of these reads: "We...recom- 
mend that liberal arts colleges give consideration to an 
enthropology major as a means to a missionary education? 
Also included in the conference report was a list of 
courses which were considered basic to the effective 
training of i missionaries. High on this list were lin- 
guistics, anthropology and area studies. These recom- 


mendations are to be presented to the mission boards and 
to Christian schools. 


Of considerable interest anthropologically was a 
paper presented by Dr. Milton G. Baker of Conservative 
Baptist Foreign Missions Society, which was entitled, 
"The Appointment of WNon-Caucasian Missionaries." Dr. 
Baker mentioned the sometimes heard comment that 11;00 
am, on Sunday is the most segregated hour of the week, 
end declared that we must confess with sheme that the 
charge is true. He also made a number of pertinent ob- 
servations concerning attitudes toward Negro and other 
non-Caucasien missidnaries. Particularly important 
emong these is that missionaries and others in "oo- 
lonial” lands tend to lump all problems regarding Negro 
missionaries under the heading of "race" rather then 
dealing with each situation as an individual problem as 
is done when similar matters arise emong white personnel. 
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Kraft Seeks Degree in Linguistics 








Mr. Charles Kraft is working toward a Ph.D. in lin- 
guistics at the Kennedy School of Missions in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Mr. Kraft did his undergraduate anthro- 
pology work at Wheaton College. 


Morse in Anthropology at Columbia 





Miss Mary Lynn Morse is engaged in graduate study in 
anthropology at Columbia University. Miss Morse has 
done undergraduate work at Columbia Bible College. 


Loptson Offers Course in Primitive Religion 








Mr. Gordon P. Loptson of Western Canadian Bible In- 
stitute, Regina, Saskatchewan has introduced a course in 
primitive religion to supplement the general enthropo- 
logy course. He also reports that the school's anthro- 
pology library, which consisted of only six books a 
short time ago, is growing rapidly. Mr. Loptson re- 
ceived his training at Wheaton College and Dallas Theo- 
logical Seminary. ; ' 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Rev. Lowell A. BAILEY; Jamaica Bible School; Mandeville, 
Jamaica; British West Indies 

Dr. Milton BAKER; 352 Wellington Ave; Chicago 14, Ill. 

Mr. Donald W. BROWN; 558 So. Hope St.; Los Angeles 17, 
California 

Mr. Duane ENGHOLM; 111 Hakuraku; Kanagawa-ku; Yokohama, 
Japen 

Mr. Arno W. ENNS; Casilla 167; Salta, Argentina 

Dr. Melville J. HERSKOVITS; Department of Anthropology; 
Northwestern University; Evanston, Illinois. 

Miss Mary Ruth HOWES; 1404 Bryemt Avenue, No.; Minnea- 
polis 11, Minnesota . 

INSTITUTO Linguistico de Verano; Apartado 74; Guatemala. 

Rev. Paul PEGORS; 1050 Dupont No.; Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

Dr. Alfonso VILLA ROJAS; Amores 1165; Dept 5; Col, del 
Valle, D. F.3 Mexico 

Miss Edith C. WEST; 506 So. Yale Ave.; Villa Park, Ill. 
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